Runaway Slaves: Pirates & Fugitives

It's a dammed thing a man can be free in the south, and chained & whipped like a dog in the north.


[Landers, Jane (Africans & Spanish South]
[Patriot Act & Fugitive Slaves (Proslavery)]
[Crimes of Personal Condition]
[Anti-segregation & Communism]*
[Sectional Crisis]
[Aggressive Idleness]

----
"Slavery had long divided the politics of the United States. In time, these divisions became both sectional and irreconcilable. As westward expansion continued, these fault lines grew unstable, particularly as the United States seized more lands from its war with Mexico. After 1846, the sectional crisis raged throughout North America. Debates swirled over whether the new lands would be slave or free. Battles emerged over the westward expansion of slavery and over the role of the federal government in protecting the interests of slaveholders."
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